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Abstract 


his article focusses on the online independent language learning 
eee for the Year Abroad (YA) in Italy at the University of 
Leeds. The YA is an important component of most undergraduate 
degree programmes in Modern Languages. It increases linguistic 
proficiency and cultural awareness. During the last twenty years, there 
has been a growing body of research on L2 development of language 
learners Studying Abroad (SA), which focusses on the acquisition of 
speaking and listening skills and on intercultural competence, while 
the development of morpho-syntactic skills remain under researched. 
This article seeks to explore how Virtual Learning Environments 
(VLEs) can allow tutors to support the development of written 
language skills in the SA context. This article evaluates an online 
resource designed to enhance written language skills during the YA. 
The outcomes of the initiative will be presented and possible future 


developments of the online resource will be discussed. 
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Chapter 3 


1. Introduction 
1.1. The context: the YA 


The common assumption about SA is that it automatically leads to greater 
language proficiency. However, current literature does not provide a consistent 
picture of how the SA experience improves linguistic competence. In particular, 
there is little evidence that the YA improves morpho-syntactic skills. This 
could be in part due to the lack of systematic study as students focus on their 
communicative proficiency whilst abroad. 


Technology can provide language tutors with an opportunity to support and 
guide students’ independent learning during their residence abroad. To date, 
little has been written in this area. 


1.2... Background information 


As in most British universities where Italian is taught, the undergraduate 
programme at the University of Leeds has two distinct pathways: Beginners’ 
Programme (BA Italian B) and Advanced Programme (BA Italian A). The cohort 
of beginners spends one year in Italy as a compulsory part of the degree, whereas 
the advanced cohort may spend only a term in Italy. The final-year written 
language exam consists of a translation paper of two literary or journalistic texts: 
one from English into Italian and one from Italian into English. The second 
component of the final-year written language exam consists of an essay paper. 


For the YA in Italy, students have the following options: 
¢ working as a language assistant with the British Council; 
¢ following an Erasmus study programme at a partner university; 


* taking Corsi Singoli at a university not included in the Erasmus 
programme; and 
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¢ doing a paid or voluntary work placement. 
1.3. The challenge 


The need to create a virtual learning environment for YA students derived from 
two main goals: to facilitate the transition from Level 2 to Level 3 and to give 
students the opportunity to enhance written language skills during their YA. 
Despite the common assumption that the period of residence abroad is the best 
environment to learn a second language (Stern, 1964), students’ standards after 
their period of residence abroad do not always suggest that it has enhanced 
their written language skills. In Italy, students appear to perfect their speaking, 
listening, and reading skills, but not their writing. This is due in part to the 
context of the Italian university where most of the exams are oral and where 
opportunities for academic writing are rare. Collentine (2009), however, 
observes that this is a general issue rather than related to specific contexts or 
institutions: 


“whereas SA (study abroad) affects gains in certain language- 
specific domains, it does not affect development in all aspects of a 
learner’s competence. Interestingly, linguistic aspects that do indeed 
seem to benefit from Study Abroad, such as fluency and discursive 
abilities, are often not those in which AH (at home) FL (foreign 
language) program directors hope to see improvements, such as those 
grammatical aspects around which the AH, focus-on-forms syllabus 
is designed” (p. 224). 


2. Methodology 
2.1. The YA online resource: Written Language Work (WLW) 
The proposed solution to the challenge outlined above was to offer structured 


guidance for independent learning during the YA through an online resource, the 
WLW resource. 
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The first step in the development of the resource was to consider both the 
objectives and assessment methods of Level 2 and Level 3 language modules 
as well as the type of environment students were likely to encounter during 
their YA. The resource was an attempt to link more closely the two contexts for 
second language acquisition identified by Batstone (2002), the communicative 
and learning contexts: 


“A communicative context is sociolinguistic in orientation. A learner 
focuses on the use of language to convey meaning in an appropriate 
fashion according to contextual cues. The target language is used as 
a tool to exchange information and participate in important social 
and interpersonal functions. In contrast, a learning context has a 
psycholinguistic orientation in which learners focus on form with 
tutor assistance with the goal of improving their linguistic expertise” 


(p. 4). 
The resource was developed in the academic year 2013-2014 and made available 
in 2014-2015. Students returning from their YA in September 2015 were the 
first cohort to use it. It was developed with the assistance of an Erasmus intern, 
providing a student perspective and a guarantee that the WLW would appeal to 
a younger generation with digital skills. 
The tasks included in the WLW are the following: 


¢ aset of self-correcting grammar exercises; 


¢ aset of self-correcting translation exercises (six of these to be submitted 
for feedback); and 


* aset of writing tasks on an aspect of Italian culture and society with the 
title ‘Compositions’ (three of these to be submitted for feedback). 


A screenshot of the initial page can be seen below in Figure |. 
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Figure 1. Initial page of the WLW 


IC > | @ Secure | https;//viebbleeds.ac.uk/webapps/blackboard/content/listContentEcita 


Add Content v Assessments vy —_ Tools v ty 


Grammar Exercises 


In questa sezione trovate gi esercizi grammaticali sugli argomenti affrontati durante anno scolastico, 


Scegliete (scrivere numero di esercizi da fare) 


’ 
pp Translation exercises 


y Compositions 


All activities were created within Blackboard Learn, which supports the 
University of Leeds’ VLE, a learning management system familiar to students 
and therefore involving no additional learning workload. For the self-correcting 
grammar exercises and translation exercises, the Italian teaching team opted 
for the Blackboard Test tool, whereas for the compositions, the Blackboard 
Assignments tool was used. As the latter does not provide appropriate feedback, 
a more traditional ‘one-to-one’ feedback is sent to students via individual emails. 


In addition to the activities in the WLW, students submit a self-reflective 
questionnaire and a resoconto (a written account) entitled ‘La mia permanenza in 
Italia’ (My stay in Italy), which focusses on the key aspects of the YA experience. 
These three elements are part of the evaluation for the YA and students, either in 
a study or work placement, which they must all pass to proceed to their final year. 
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2.2. Evaluation of the resource 


The WLW was evaluated through student feedback. An online questionnaire? 
with a mix of closed and open questions asked students to what extent the WLW 
helped them make progress in written language skills and become independent 
learners. The questionnaire was sent to 39 students and received an 85% response 
rate (33 students). 


The pie chart below (Figure 2) shows that 50% of the respondents thought that 
using the WLW had enhanced the knowledge and understanding gained from 
Level 2 written language seminars attended in Year 2. 


A possible reason for this relatively low percentage is that the link between the 
content and assessment methods of the second year language course and those of 
the final-year language course is not explained clearly enough. 


Sixty-two percent of the respondents agreed that assignments and tests available 
on the WLW are a useful way of making progress in written language skills 


during the YA (see Figure 3). 


Figure 2. Question 2b 


2b. Using the WLW has enhanced the 
knowledge and understanding | gained from 
level 2 written language seminars 


0% 


™@ Strongly agree 
M Agree 

= Neutral 

™ Disagree 


™ Strongly Disagree 


2. https://research-publishing.box.com/s/cihuzkz5v5k71k0511ghrqjlv8snr76e 
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Figure 3. Question 2c 


2c. Assignments and tests available on the WLW 
are a useful way of making progress in written 
language skills during my Year Abroad 
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Agree 

© Neutral 

™ Disagree 


| Strongly Disagree 


Students’ responses to Question 4 are quite varied, see Figure 4. 


Figure 4. Question 4 


100% 


| 4. Which of the following tools did you find 
useful? (Please tick one or more boxes) 


80% 


60% 


40% ~ 


20% 
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Grammar exercises Translation exercises Compositions 


The analysis of these findings shows that while grammar exercises are appreciated 
by students who prefer a formal and structured approach to language learning, 
the writing tasks (‘compositions’) are preferred by those who see culture as a 
way of learning a second language. 


Students’ comments on the grammar exercises* show students’ awareness that 
certain grammatical constructions may not receive sufficient practice during the 


3. Question 4B; https://research-publishing.box.com/s/cihuzkz5v5k71k0511 ghrqj1 v8snr76e 
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YA and that consolidating knowledge of morphology and syntax in a short time 
span is a challenge inherent to the Italian beginners programme’. 


3. Discussion 
3.1. Analysis 


The views expressed by students are in line with larger studies showing that 
explicitly learned rules of morpho-syntax require longer time than lexical forms 
to be automatised (VanPatten, 1996, p. 30). 


Writing compositions on cultural topics is a way of transferring knowledge of 
Italian culture into the study of language and of seeing cultural and linguistic 
competences as part of the same coherent project. The QAA Benchmark 
Statements of 2015, which define what can be expected of a language graduate 
at the end of their studies, strongly promotes this view: 


“The study of languages enables students to understand the similarities 
and differences between cultures, in the broadest sense of high culture, 
popular culture and the customs and practices of everyday life. In this 
sense it is inherently intercultural” (QAA, 2015, point 2.2). 


The responses to the questionnaire confirm that different students have different 
learning styles. Language tutors also need to acknowledge this and give students 
the opportunity to enhance their language skills through different means. The 
translation appeals to those students who like reflecting on the differences 
between two languages’. 


Studies on translation as a way of reflecting on morpho-syntactic features 
(Cook, 2010; George, 1972) demonstrate how this task allows learners to 


4. See responses to Question 5; https://research-publishing.box.com/s/cihuzkz5v5k71k0511ghrqjlv8snr76e 


5. See responses to Question 5; https://research-publishing.box.com/s/cihuzkz5v5k71k0511 ghrqjlv8snr76e 
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observe not only specific characteristics of the target language, but also observe 
the correspondence between target language features and their mother tongue 
equivalents. One student’s comment also highlights the importance of using 
corrections on a written task to improve oral skills. Freed (1995) notes that 
investment in grammar instruction in the early stages of instruction may result 
in advances in speaking and listening at the upper intermediate and advanced 
levels. 


Experience suggests that students will only engage with resources if the content 
is meaningful to them. In this particular context, students can relate the WLW to 
their existing knowledge of the language. They also understand its usefulness for 
future progress. This understanding is necessary for the students to respond well 
to the online resource as well as to independent learning in general. 


The students’ general feedback on the resource’, allowed us to understand how 
they engaged with it. Their comments show a general concern about the lack of 
progress in writing skills during the YA and an understanding that regular use of 
WLW can help to improve the situation. 


3.2. Measurable outcomes 


Although data suggest there has been an improvement in the grades achieved 
by final-year students in their language exams since the introduction of the 
WLW, it would be risky to claim that the improvement is directly correlated to 
the WLW. Too many variables affect students’ performances during tests, for 
example attitude to study and natural predisposition to L2 learning. However, 
we expect that regular use of the resource will help avoid fossilisation of 
errors and that this will have a positive impact on the performance in final- 
year language exams. 


Figure 5 shows students’ scores in the grammar exercises, in which 59.4% of 
the respondents’ scores are in Class I. This is a positive result since most of the 


6. See responses to Question 8; https://research-publishing.box.com/s/cihuzkz5v5k71k0511 ghrqjlv8snr76e 
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grammar topics in the WLW are very challenging: use of gerund, translation of 
‘-ing forms’ in Italian, forms and use of the subjunctive, and the sequence of 
tenses within ‘if clauses’. However, evidence that students can use these forms 
accurately would be provided only by an in-depth analysis of their language 
production. 


Finally, it would be interesting to evaluate whether the WLW improved language 
performance ina communicative context. VanPatten’s (1996, 2002) investigations 
show that advanced learners with a wider vocabulary and more control over 
grammar pay attention to grammatical forms even in a communicative context. 
A student commented as follows: “the corrections made me rephrase the way 
in which I said things in daily conversation”. This subjective evidence is in line 
with VanPatten’s (1996, 2002) studies and is an aspect of the WLW that deserves 
further investigation. 


Figure 5. Grades achieved in grammar exercises 


Grades Achieved in Grammar Exercises 
(marked on the 20-90 scale) 


™ Class | (70-90) - 59.4% 
Class Il-I (60-69) - 31.2% 


™ Class Il-ii (50-59) - 9.4% 


4. Conclusion 


One of the outcomes at present is student satisfaction, indicated in responses to 
the questionnaire. In general, most students feel that the materials provided have 
helped them to reinforce morpho-syntactic structures and increase their ability 
to learn autonomously. 
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The SA experience offers tutors an opportunity to use independent and computer- 
based learning to create materials aimed at consolidating language competence 
and facilitating the process of second language acquisition, even at a distance. 
However, these materials need to be related both to the specific context of students’ 
SA and to the taught programme. In addition, this study has shown that students 
are more likely to engage with independent and computer-based learning if the 
connection between independent learning and taught programme is clear to them 
and if they perceive the learning outcomes as relevant to their needs. 
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